The Story of British Diplomacy
materials of war, as well as of corn, whether grown in this country or elsewhere. As will presently be seen, the real diplomatic causes of the breach between France and England lay in the conduct not of the English Government, but of the French. Great Britain had repeatedly committed herself to maintain the independence of Holland and Belgium. Patiently as he bore with them, Pitt was at last forced into recognising that the diplomatic and military action of the Convention constituted a menace to his Dutch ally of which he could not remain a passive spectator. And these acts had gone hand-in-hand with the French ambassador's repeated interferences in Pitt's domestic administration, as well as with the appeals addressed by the French Convention to the English and to other peoples to rise against their Government. The incitements to insurrection were, after a fashion, explained by the Paris Foreign Office. As regards Holland no explanation was offered. The only-interests served by Chauvelin during his ambassadorship in England were those of the British administration, which he provoked into war. In the home politics of the country where he had resided, his diplomacy gave the impetus which at the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle rallied round Pitt all those sections of the Whig party that had previously opposed him ; by so doing they placed him at the head of an undivided Parliament and an absolutely united people.
As Lord Rosebery has made abundantly clear in his interesting and valuable monograph, so far from Pitt having been bullied into war by George III., he infused much of the spirit of his own patient forbearance into his royal master. He had always
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